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SITUATION 


By 
John Buchan. 


means the end of the preliminaries of war. 

The great battle has begun. Contact be- 

‘Ween the main armies having now been obtained in 
elgium, events must march swiftly, and soon cul- 
Nate in a vital conflict. At the moment of writing, 
that is known of the operations there is that 
flerce fighting is going on along the Belgian front of 
°ne hundred miles, that the British force is engaging 
; German right near Mons, and that Namur has 
allen. With only this meagre information available, 
the most that can be done is to emphasize the 
€termining facts which the two armies must 
€ckon with. It is highly important to keep our 
Ye upon the whole strategic position, and not to 
be misled by local successes or failures, which may 


‘HE past week has been a critical one, for it 


_ Well be irrelevant to the main problem. Take 


theatre of war on the French frontier. With 
® battle-front of three hundred miles, no one 
-Wgagement will decide the issue. A withdrawal 
‘a Belgium may be necessary for a victory in 
Alsac ; the enemy may appear to be winning 


0 one quarter and yet be really beaten, because 
— &f some crushing blow to their communications 


“sewhere. We must therefore be prepared to 
pend our judgment, and look for the result 
Vealing itself slowly over anxious days, and 
€n weeks. 


The War in the West. 


fr uhe events in the three-hundred-mile battle- 
oh in the west may be briefly summarized. 
“ete to the moment of going to press, no deter- 
Ning success has been won by either side. The 
jp Lous have been largely affairs of outposts. cover- 
8 troops, or advanced cavalry. The battle-front 
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General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien, 


may be divided into three parts—the Northern, 
embracing Belgium and the Ardennes district ; 
the Centre, covering. Luxemburg and Lorraine; 


- and’the Southern, covering the Vosges Mountains 


and Alsace. 

In the north, German cavalry have penetrated 
north of Brussels almost to the sea-coast. A 
large force of German infantry crossed the Meuse 
at Visé and between Liége and Namur in the 
small area which is out of the range of the guns of 
these forts. An attempt to reach the river Meuse 
above Namur was checked by the French at Dinant. 
Meantime the main German force pressed north- 
wards, and after an engagement with the Belgians at 
Louvain occupied Brussels last Friday. Brussels is 
not a fortified place, and the Belgian Government 
wisely decided to sacrifice their capital for strategic 
purposes and move to Antwerp. The Belgian Ar:ny, 
more or less intact, now lies under the guns of 
Antwerp, a place so strongly fortified as to be prac- 
tically impregnable, and so large that three army 
corps can be accommodated within its lines. The 
Germans have moved from Brussels south-west- 
ward in the direction of the French frontier, where 
they are now in contact with the Allied forces. 

From the centre, there is little news. A French 
advance into Lorraine was sharply checked by 
the Germans near Lunéville. At this part of the 
front alone, the Germans may be a few miles 
inside the French frontier. 

In the south, on the other hand, there has been 
a very vigorous turning movement by the French 
right wing. They have occupied the ridges and the 
eastern valleys of the Vosges ; they have captured 
the important railway junction of Sarreburg, on 
the line between Metz and Strassburg ; and Gen- 
eral Pau has retaken Mulhouse, captured twenty- 
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The British Expeditionary Force landing in Boulogne. 
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four German guns, and in that southern corner of 
Alsace has driven the enemy across the Rhine. 
The position, therefore, is, that the two armies 
hold each other in the centre, while each is making 
a vigorous attempt to turn the other’s left flank. 


The War in the East. 


The Russian forces are now well across the 
German and Austrian frontiers. They are moving 
in three armies, one, consisting of four army 
corps, against Eastern Prussia; a second, fifteen 
army corps strong, through that salient of Poland 
which is Only 180 miles distant from Berlin ; and 
a third, numbering eight army corps, against 


Strong Forts. 


The Quadrilateral in which the German Army in 
Belgium is operating. 


Galicia. A total of a million men is ready 
against Germany, and of little short of a million 
against Austria; and this is only the beginning 
of the endless Russian levies. So far Russia has 
won one considerable success, for General’ Ren- 
nenkampf in Eastern Prussia has shattered three 
German army corps, captured Insterburg, and now 
threatens K6nigsberg. It is clear from the re- 
ports that Russia has learned the lesson of her 
Manchurian campaign and has given very special 
attention to rifle fire. Austria, meantime, is 
finding Servia a sufficiently formidable antagonist. 
Last week at Shabatz the Servians won an 
important battle, and followed it up by defeating 
three Austrian corps on the Drina. The result 
is that Austria has dropped her Servian campaign, 
and the Servians may soon be across the Danube. 


The Position at Sea. 
There has been no news of any naval engage- 
ment, but none the less the British Fleet has won 
a victory. The safe transportation to France of 
the Expeditionary Force, the rapid clearing, of 
German commerce from the seas, the growing 
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safety of our own ocean-borne trade, are all 
triumphs for our Admiralty. In the Mediterranea? 
the French and British combined squadron 
have shut up the Austrian Fleet in Pola, where it 
will doubtless remain, for it is not looking fof 
any unnecessary trouble. With the disappeat 
ance of the Goeben and the Breslau the Meditetf 
ranean is absolutely safe for our trade. Thef® 
seems reason to believe that a considerable p 
of the German Fleet is at Kiel for service in thé 
Baltic, perhaps with the intention of guardi 
the transport of troops to Eastern Prussia. I 
should be remembered. that Russia has tw? 
capital ships nearing completion in her Baltié 
dockyards, and as she has a. disproportionatelY 
large number of destroyers, she may presen 
give sufficient trouble to compel the permane? 
detachment of a part of the German Fleet fro™ 
the North Sea. In the Far East, Japan, havit 
declared war, will proceed against Kiao-chau, at 
German power will cease in the China Seas. 


German Naval Policy. 

German naval policy, it is now clear, is directed 
to shaking the nerve and lessening the fightiné 
strength of Britain by means of mines and sub’ 
marine attacks. Admiral von Ingenohl has 1? 
wish to throw away his fleet, and he will not com 
out till he thinks he has a good chance of 
winning. Two things alone will bring him out 
If a raid is contemplated, he will have to protect 
his transports, and will probably look forward t? 
fighting a battle somewhere in the southern p 
of the North Sea against a divided British Fleet 
A raid is quite possible, but we are ready for its 
and from a strategic point of view it would ? 
much the best thing that could happen. It 
because Germany must realize this also that tb? 
odds are against it. Again, the German peopl® 
furious at the loss of their commerce, may ins!§ 
upon their costly new navy doing something ¢ 
justify its existence. But it should not be forgotte? 
that the German war lords are more or less 1® 
dependent of popular control. If the plan decret 
that the fleet remain in Wilhelmshaven, remain 
will, until something desperate happens. b 
British Fleet must therefore be prepared for 
longer or shorter period of suspense and ai p 
waiting, which will be trying to the nerves of bot. 
officers and men. Some day the order will go fort 
to Admiral Von Ingenohl to meet his oppone? ) 
because the general situation demands it, and be 
fleet which fights thus under sudden compuls!? 
will be likely to meet the fate of Russia in the 
of Japan and of Villeneuve at Trafalgar. 


Britain’s Part. 


Britain has cause to be proud of the speed ang 
efficiency with which her mobilization was ca 
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through, and the complete secrecy with which 
€r Expeditionary Force was conveyed over the 
hannel. Home defence has not been neglected, 
pe while prepared for the worst in the shape of 
eh at home and losses on the Continent, we may 
fasonably hope for the best. The military 
hotespondent of the Times points out that we 
ve 330,000 Regulars, 300,000 Territorials, 70,000 
eecial Reserve, 200,000 National Reserve, and 
0,000 New Army, apart altogether from the 
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Irish Volunteers. That is a million men under 
arms, a fair achievement for a Power that is naval 
rather than military. We are fighting to-day 
on the oldest and most famous of British battle- 
grounds, and the heroic deeds of Belgium may 
well inspire us to memories of other fields, where 
we have won with the same ally. 


“He hath his all at stake ; Troops to our England true, 
More can have no man. And your commanders, 
God be with all of you 


Quick ! ere the barrier break, 
Fighting in Flanders.” 


On to the foeman. 


Pa 


THE WEEK IN BOULOGNE. 


By Charles E. Roche. 


HE French mobilization has taken place, 
and men in blue coats and red trousers 
have gone to their depots, leaving behind 

them loved women who have displayed wonderful 
'estraint under most trying circumstances. Occa- 
Slonally, as in the case of a young bride of a 
tnight, a woman breaks down and weeps 
Itterly ; but the majority of mothers, sisters, 
Wives, and sweethearts keep control of their 


*motions, as they evidently do not wish to harrow 


€ feelings of those whom they love. Silently 
and reverently the sorrowing creatures wend their 
Way to the little village church, where they are 
Met by an aged curé, who speaks consoling words 
to them. Entering the church together, they are 
Soon, bowed in earnest prayer for ‘‘ their men ” 
and for la patrie. The scene takes place in a little 
Village not far from Boulogne-sur-Mer, where but 
4n hour before mobilization was proclaimed to 
the roll of the drum, plage and village were alive 

th a merry crowd enjoying the freedom of a 
Seaside resort. The same scene repeats itself in 

€ villages surrounding the town, and in the 
town itself, to be followed by a lull of expecta- 
10n, a patient and confident expectation. 


Les Anglais arrivent. 


. The temporary tension is very shortly to be re- 
lieved. The fishermen along the coast know the 
hull of almost everything that sails the seas, 
and “Jes Anglais arrivent” is the cry that 
&Scapes the lips of weather-beaten old sailors. 
The cry passes along from village to village, 
“nd French expressions of gratitude know no 
Sunds. The King’s soldiers are on landing 
Welcomed quietly, but none the less affection- 
ately, as old friends who were expected. They 
are admired for their trim and soldierlike appear- 
ace, the ‘ magnificence ” of their accoutrements 
‘nd horses are admiringly commented on, and 
€ people soon begin to fraternize with their 
es. ‘‘So milord Kitchener has sent you. He 


is indeed a crdne monsieur, a rude gaillard.’’ The 
Anglo-Indian a pukka sahib about renders 
the meaning of these complimentary comments. 
Fashoda is in the dim past. Has not Colonel 
Marchand been restored to his command? The 
whirligig of time! To-day both men are on 
the same side. Some of our Tommies—the 
greater part of them indeed—must perforce en- 
train at once, and they do so in a quiet, orderly, 
and methodical fashion, which calls forth more 
admiring comments from the crowd. “ Those 
English take their departure as if going out for 
a walk. They are indeed real soldiers.” Their 
“ rigging out ’”’ (remember that a maritime popu- 
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Boulogne. 


lation is speaking) is of the best. Infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, Army Service Corps, Victoria 
nurses, aeroplanes (no less than sixty-three fly 
over the locality in one day, sailing through the 
skies like so many huge dragon-flies) follow in 
rapid succession. It is not permissible, even now, 
to state how many units come and go; but, to 
the great pleasure of the inhabitants of the 
town, some will camp in the commune for a 
few days, days that seem months to the men in 
khaki. They know where they are, and what 
they have come for, and are only disturbed by a 


(Photographed by M. Joseph Lardeur.) 
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A New Kind of Gun-Team.—Driven from their Homes. 


es 
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Sindy are much employed in Belgium as beasts of burden. Every visitor to the country has seen them pulling 

© carts laden with the farmer’s milk and vegetables. The army finds them equally useful for pulling 
machine-guns. 


rn nr, eka eae ese to ee ONE rey cottages, 


Refugees on foot or mounted in all kinds 
of vehicles throng the Belgian roads, fleeing from their homes before the advancing Germans. 


5) a 


rumour which comes troubling them. It is to 
the effect that a certain Irish and a certain 
Scottish regiment have been unduly favoured, 
and are already “at work” having the first 
crack at ‘‘ those sausage-eaters.” 


The Complete Entente. 


The men do honour to their country by their 
exemplary behaviour. They thoroughly deserve the 
appellation conferred upon them by their hosts, that 
of gentlemen anglais. Those who are quartered 
in the town are recipients of little French tricolours 
(in return for which they give buttons, numerals, 
and badges), of petits-fours, bonbons, flowers, and 
cigarettes. They are granted, if not the freedom 
of the city, the freedom of the tramways, and in 
numerous instances they are not allowed to pay 
for the little purchases they make. Tommy isa 
big-hearted boy, and he delights in adorning his 
cap with pierrots, with diminutive dolls represent- 
ing ladies in bathing costume, with other dolls 
representing fishwives. Mouth-organs, ocarinas, 
and other instruments productive of strange 
sounds are likewise greatly in demand. To see 
soldiers walking about the streets thus comically 
decorated, one would hardly imagine that they are 
men who are shortly to face the horrors of war- 
fare. Others—oh, grim irony of fate!—are en- 
camped about the column of Napoleon’s grande 
armee, and in sight of the forts crumbling out at 
sea, forts built at the time of the Emperor’s pro- 
jected invasion of England. Another detachment 
has its white tents on a hillside overlooking the 
river Liane, just above what was the Villa José- 
phine, where Napoleon and his Empress resided 
during those fateful days, and which is now an 
orphan asylum. 

It is surprising to find how many French officers 
and men speak the English language, some almost 
to perfection. A French “ brigadier ’”’ (corporal) of 
artillery is chaffingly asked by a Tommy, “ Does 
your mother know you're out ?”’ Quick comes the 
answer, spoken with a faultless intonation: ‘‘ Well, 
she ought to, for there are six of us out!”” Tommy 
did not expect that, but he is of an inquisitive tun of 
mind, and asks another question ,which is answered : 
“‘ Well, I niggered at it for eight years at Surbiton, 
and I picked up some of your Cockney slang in 
London.” “ You'll do,” says Tommy. 


A State of Siege. 


Before many days are over a “ state of siege” 
is declared. Thereupon visitors are subjected to 
strict scrutiny. Very few have provided themselves 
with F. O. passports; none of the ladies seem to 
have done so. Moreover, they have left at home 
documents necessary to establish their identity. 
They are closely questioned and cross-examined as 
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to how long they intend remaining in the count!); 
whether they have “ means of subsistence,” 2” 

so forth. Their ‘ declaration ’’ once made, they 
are handed a récépissé de déclaration (an acknoW 

ledgment of their ‘‘ declaration ’’) ; next day, 08 | 
calling at the mairie of the commune in wi! A 
they are dwelling, they obtain a permis de séjoM 

(permit to reside); then if they wish to stay 
beyond the time they have “ declared,” a ‘‘ p/? 
longation de séjour,” which explains itself. Ens” 
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A safe-conduct enabling a British subject to pass 
through three communes. 


lish people have had little or no trouble in securing ) 
these documents. Not so with “ foreigners,” 9 


course ; the 
across the frontier, and, later on, “interned 1 
the commune until further orders,” a grim pro% 

t. To pass from one commune to another, @ 
sauf conduit (safe conduct) was required ; it wa? 
signed by the mayor, and viséd by the policé 
on arriving at one’s destination; your tim® 
of arrival and of departure were noted; bY 
6 p.m. you had to wend your way towards thé 
commune you had left in the forenoon. You 
might be called upon to produce your safe-conduct 
anywhere on the road, either by a gendarme or # 
civic guard ; in the town, by a policeman. 


Incidents. 


Two human incidents to close with. A cal’ 
driver hails me, and says: ‘“‘ There are tw? 


were, in the early days, conducted 


of your soldiers drinking in that café across thé 


market-place. It is a quarter past seven, and 
know they must be back in camp by seven. They 
will get into trouble. I’ll drive them there fo! 
nothing. You see, monsieur, I have a son @ 
the front, and perhaps he may stay too late at 4 
café. Doubtless some father would see that h¢ 
did not get into trouble.” 

The other. A middle-aged woman asks mé¢ 
how she is to get into the ambulance service with 
the Victoria nurses. ‘“‘I might perhaps pick UP 
some mother’s son,” she says, ‘‘ and speak to hi 
of his mother. Cela lui ferait du bien.” She, to 
has a son at the front. 
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THE LATE SIR. JAMES GRIERSON.* 


HEN the news came that the General com- 
manding the Second Army Corps of the 
hes British Expeditionary Force had died 
rdina y during a train journey in France, the 
on the” man felt the pathos of such a going out 
With t eve of great events, but consoled himself 
Soldier € reflection that we were rich in good 
take »? 2nd that when one fell another could 
Write, 5, Place. But to those like the present 
the ;,. Who had long known and loved the man 
S might well seem irretrievable. 


i 

+ Knowledge of the Craft of War. 
afiect,, Whole Army had a kind” of onal 
thing 2 for “ Jimmy Grierson.” or one 
for Boney knew his great value to the service, 
Brita; was of the type never too common in 
Soldier —the immensely learned professional 
The — Who knows the craft of war from A to Z. 
Covered a of medals and decorations which 
Vatiet that broad breast showed the extent and 
Y of his service. He was in the tian 
Haze ten from 1882 to 1885; he was in the 
Africa Expedition of 1888; he was in South 
alder, 2% Was the British representative on 
mili reply Staff in the Boxer Rising; he was 
kney, Ty attaché at Berlin for four years. He 
hang timately every Euro army from first- 
on the promence, and had written standard works 
ey ussian, German, and Japanese forces. For 
Work or service his work had always been staff 
the é and he had never commanded troops in 
lieveq ut Save at manoeuvres. His friends be- 
have that in a high fighting command he would 
COoIne fen a striking success, for his courage, 
is SS, and swiftness were as remarkable as 


Sudd, 


ter 
e los 


as ln. The great occasion came, the chance 

haygVen him, only to be withdrawn. We shall 

Probaby Mourn many losses during the war, but 
y no greater than this. 


© Perfect Staff. Officer. 


lete is the perfect Staff officer. He had a com- 

is astery of his profession in all its branches. 
Ucann a edge of military history was almost 
Most y. If one wanted information about the 
long-ai. Scure points in an obscure battle in a 
On },;/Stant war he was ready. One might spring 


Parada Ce ine question about the buttons on the ~ 


Guards niform of some regiment of Hanoverian 
and be M 1721, and he would answer it offhand, 
Speay;. USht. He was an accomplished linguist, 


as French and German like a native. But the 


pe 
i 
: nk bout his great learning was that it was never 


t was always ready for use, controlled 


and p: 
. Suided by a vigorous and trenchant mind. 


Portrait of General Grierson will be found on page 12. 


His Kindliness. 

It was not learning, however, which gave Jimmy 
Grierson the place he possessed in the heart of the 
Army. He had infinite sympathy and kindliness. 
Red tape and gold lace had no part in his char- 
acter. He was the staunchest of friends, for his 
humanity was as broad as his accomplishments. 
He had a ready eye for the humours of life, and 
was the best teller of good tales that I have ever 
known. He had a passionate love for the Scottish 
soldier, whom he understood in all his moods, and 
he could reproduce his sayings with a rare richness 
of idiom. Few generals have had a truer insight 
into the hearts of the men they commanded. 


German Experiences. 

His German experiences gave him a host of 
German friends, and indeed in appearance and 
manner he was not unlike a Teuton. He used 
to say that in Germany he was always taken for 
a German, but never for a native of the district 
in which he happened to be; in Prussia they 
thought him a Saxon, and in Bavaria a 
Westphalian. He appreciated the German char- 
acter, and he admired the German Army, but 
he never lost his head about it. He was 
inclined to think it cast-iron rather than steel. 
I remember a little while ago talking to him 
about a Continental war, and he insisted that 
Britain was the only nation, except Russia, 
whose army had been trained in actual warfare, 
and that this must give her an immense advantage. 
His experience of the Germans, too, in the Boxer 
Rising opened his eyes. It showed the ugly and 
brutal side of the German military character, and 
convinced him, I think, that the Czsarism of the 
Kaiser caste must be smashed in the interests of 
civilization. 


A Devoted Scot. 

Above all things, he was a loyal and devoted 
Scotsman. He wrote the history of the Scottish 
Volunteers, and he never kindled so much as when 
discoursing on the part which his race had played 
in Britain’s wars. On one occasion a distinguished 
colonel of the Guards proposed that Dunbar 
should be placed upon the colours of the Cold- 
streams. He rose in his wrath, and declared that 
if this were done, Bannockburn should be added 
to the colours of the Royal Scots. He was a great 
lover of Scottish psalmody, and it was good to 
see him’ “uplifting his voice” at the Sunday 
morning service for the Scots Guards in the 
Guards’ Chapel. In the honourable roll of Scot- 
tish soldiers, Grierson’s name will not be for-, 
gotten ; and Britain may well deplore the loss of. 
his wise brain and strong hand and steadfast heart. 
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The Chase of the Goeben. 


The Goeben, the finest cruiser in the German Navy, evaded the British and French fleets in the Mediterranean. 
She was chased by the Gloucester, a small cruiser of 5,000 tons, which had a shot at her, but she ran away tO 
the safe shelter of the Dardanelles, where she was sold to Turkey. 


The late Lieut.-General Sir James Grierson. An article 
on his career appears on page 11 of this magazine. A French scout in a Belgian harvest field. 
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WHERE BELGIUM STANDS AT BAY. 


SOME MEMORIES OF ANTWERP. 
By Captain A. Hilliard Atteridge. 


NTWERP has become for awhile the refuge 
nay of the heroic Belgian Army, of the soldier 
King who commands it, and indeed of all 
that survives of little Belgium as an organized state. 
Such a dire extremity for our valiant ally has been 
long foreseen as a possible incident in a struggle 
against one of her powerful neighbours. When 
Brialmont fortified Antwerp on modern lines some 
fifty years ago, he distinctly set forth, in the state- 
ment of his proposals submitted to the Government, 
that Antwerp was not to be a mere fortress, but a 
great entrenched camp to receive the army and the 
Government, to be the citadel in which the armed 
forces of the nation would rally, in order, with the 
help of Belgium’s allies, to begin a campaign of 
reconquest. The place was chosen precisely be- 
cause so long as England held the command of 
the sea, Antwerp could not be starved out, while 
by that same highway of the sea succour could 
come to it. 

In all the references to English action in Belgium 
in the past that have appeared in the newspapers, 
the allusions have been to Waterloo, with perhaps 
some mention of campaigns in the older days 
when Marlborough’s men were fighting in Flanders. 
No one seems to recollect that in the struggle of 
the Belgians for independence in the years 1830-33 
England was their ally. And it was at Antwerp 
that this alliance took effective shape. 

In 1832 the French sent an army of 50,000 men 
to help the Belgians. Marshal Gérard, who com- 
manded it, was a soldier of the Napoleonic wars. 
On the day of Waterloo he had been with Grouchy 
marching on Wavre. When about noon the guns 
at Waterloo were heard away to the westward like 
a distant thunderstorm, it was Gérard who in 
vain urged his chief to “ march to the cannon.” 
When, seventeen years later, he crossed the Sambre 
with his 50,000 soldiers of France, he marched again 
to Waterloo. He crossed the famous field on his 
way to Brussels and Antwerp. The green mound 
had already been erected on the centre of the allied 
position of 1815, with the bronze Lion of the Nether- 
lands on its crest. Some of Gérard’s men hacked 
off the lion’s tail and took it away as a trophy. 
Part of the price Belgium had to pay for French 
help was the vost of repairing the Lion of Waterloo 
and giving him a new bronze tail. 

Through Brussels Gérard’s men tramped north- 
wards to take Antwerp. The Dutch garrison, 
which held its old bastioned ramparts and Alva’s 


sixteenth-century citadel, was commanded by 
another of Napoleon’s officers, an old comrade 0 
Gérard, General Chassé. Chassé had abandoned his 
master’s fortunes in 1814. He was at Waterloo on 
the great day, commanding a Dutch-Belgian bri- 
gade on Wellington’s extreme right. He was 4 
good soldier, and made a splendid defence of 
the old tumble-down citadel. Then, as now, 
French, Belgians, and British were allies. Down 
the Scheldt by Flushing lay a British squadron, 
barring all hope of relief for the garrison by sea. 
Some eighty years have gone by since then, and the 
three nations are again allied, and this time united, 
not to take, but to save brave old Antwerp. 

Perhaps I should say “‘ new Antwerp.’’ For the 
city that King Albert is holding against the Kaiser 
is a very different place from that huddle of quaint 
houses, cramped by the narrow ring of Spanish 
bastions that Chassé held against his old comrade 
Gérard. Antwerp means in Flemish the place ‘‘ on 
the wharf.”” The old wharves that gave it its name 
have been replaced by a line of quays that cost four 
millions sterling, and north of the city a new course 
is being excavated for the Scheldt to cut off an 
awkward bend of the river, and some millions more 
are being spent on new docks and warehouses, 
made necessary by Antwerp’s growth as a world- 
port. Where the old ramparts once stood there 
are lines of broad boulevards. Only one great 
landmark remains—the spire of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame shooting up 400 feet into the air, a 
spire of delicate tracery, which Napoleon said was 
“like Mechlin lace woven in carved stone.” 

When Brialmont fortified Antwerp, he set his 
new rampart line nearly two miles out from the 
centre of the city, to give scope for its growth; 
and to guard it from bombardment he set round 
it his girdle of detached forts nearly two miles 
beyond the ramparts. But the city prospered 
and grew so rapidly that even the new ram- 
parts were found to be cramping it, and eight 
— ago it was decided that they should be 
evelled, and a new line of works erected linking 
the outlying forts together ; while as an additional 
protection a ring of more than thirty forts, re- 
doubts, and batteries was to be erected nearly ten 
miles out from the centre of the city. The work 
on these new fortifications has been in progress 
now for nearly eight years. Two years ago it 
was so far advanced that the Belgian ironworks 
received contracts for nearly 150 steel armoured 
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: Cirgyg wets for the forts. Antwerp, with its fort- 
lortrecs . Nearly seventy miles, is more than a 
in Shee, It is a vast “‘ fortified region,” supplying 
We oan direction a battle-front bristling with 
aia lelded artillery as the fighting position 


é rae these lines our Belgian allies stand at bay. 
My. hie drawn back “before the German tide of 
Way ak dealing hard blows as they went on their 
thei; aap their hearts against the sight of 
Steads Ined lands and of their villages and home- 
Own ies up in fire and smoke. With their 
ace ands they wrecked the work of years of 
Unne est it should be a help to the invaders. 
irele, 24 bridge and viaduct, power-house and 
dyn,, >, Station, they shattered with powder and 
Of pute, Sacrificing some forty millions’ worth 
Nation p,. Sineering work in fifteen days. No 
0 has made such a sacrifice since Holland 
Ussia her fields in the war with Spain, and 
Advan fired farm, village, and town before the 
We Ce of the Grand Army. 
®bout Shall never again hear the old stupid jibes 
Soldier] les braves Belges '’—they have proved their 
haq . Y Qualities in this dread trial. And they have 
hig 1 pcord in war for centuries that any people 
Menat € proud of. In Crusading days Belgian 
Bouill “arms followed the banners of Godfrey de 
Count Margrave of Antwerp, and Baldwin, 
Midqy Of Flanders. Their civic militias in the 
France Ages taught the knights and barons of 
of pik, and of the Empire that the bristling hedge 
ak i? in the hands-of sturdy burghers could 
Rar = heir iron onset. In later days the Walloon 
Yani were the pride of the Burgundian and 
Seg armies. Belgian soldiers helped to win 
Cher. en S victories. At Quatre Bras Perpon- 
til] Pj utch Belgians’ checked Ney’s attack 
fougy ton S redcoats came to their help. They 
It like heroes in their war of independence. 
a Belgian soldier, Van Kerchove, who de- 
Marvel] the Arab slave-traders by a series of 
Ie 5 ous campaigns in the Congo forests—a serv- 
Men Civilization that few have even heard of. 
Cay, CUght the Belgians were not fighters be- 
thei, hi €y knew nothing or next to nothing of 
story, and thought of them only as peace- 
loving wd-Wworking, money-making folk. Peace- 
Anty® they are, and rich in the arts of peace. 
City ?” where they now stand at bay, is the 
Printer Rubens the artist, Plantin the artist- 
€Rist ", Mercator the geographer, Lipsius the 
Tarkg and many more whose names are land- 
tho, 2 the history of peaceful progress. But 
defa, oe cace-loving men can fight if need be in 
a i Eye their liberties, and Europe owes them 
that : tebt that can only -be repaid by ensuring 
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A LETTER FROM AUSTRIA. 


[The followirig pathetic letter (dated roth August) from an 
old Austrian gentleman to a friend in England throws some 
light on the state of public feeling in Austria.] 

N your happy country, where the man who does 
| not want to fight simply stays at home and 

criticizes those who do, you can have no 
conception of what such a war as this means to us 
in Austria. I saw the troops leave the other day— 
every man up to fifty-five. There was not a human 
being in the town, old or young,» man or woman, 
down whose cheeks tears were not flowing; the 
women moaning and fainting as their men went by, 
with little enthusiasm, and a grim, sullen determi- 
nation that only lit up if by chance they passed a 
portrait of old Kaiser Franz. Were it not for the 
love of him, I do believe few would be found to fight 
at all. And God knows he did not wish this war ; 
I know not what torrent of madness has swept the 
leaders of our country into this maelstrom of ruin. 

For one thing we are all deeply grateful—we 
are not yet at war with England. It may come 
any moment, of course, but we all pray some 
miracle may happen to prevent it. To have our 
fleet sunk by English guns would be too terrible, 
for we all respect England here, and many love 
her. . . . Another troop train has just stopped, 
part of 50,000 men going off to Galicia to fight the 
Russians. The women are giving them flowers, 
fruits, and cigars. They don’t know them, don’t 
even understand the language they speak, but 
they kiss them and weep over them all the same, 
for the sake of the women they have left... . 

We are learning the habit of hunger. The har- 
vest is rotting in the fields, and not half of it will 
be gathered. Ladies of rank and peasant girls, chil- 
dren and cripples, are working at it under a blazing 
sun—but it is slow, dead slow. The mushrooms 
are a boon; there are crowds of them this year, 
and even small children can gather them. Many 
people live on them just now. But they won't 
last long. The cattle and sheep‘are all away 
long ago, under military escort. In war the men 
must be fed first ; the women, the sick, the weak, 
and the old must go to the wall... . 

I have just seen a convoy of wounded come 
from Servia. I am sick. Some men I knew are 
there—I saw them leave three weeks ago. Now 
they are back, maimed, blinded, with an ear shot 
away, or a splinter of shell that has carved out a 
great lump of their shoulder. . . . They had strict 
orders to say nothing of the war, but one or two 
let fall some hints ; things do not appear too rosy 
on the Danube... . 

I am too tired to write any more. I have been 
tramping about all day collecting materials . for 
bandages. But it is not that—I am nearly seventy 
now; my heart is tired, and sad, so sad. : 
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German Transport.—Algerian and Russian Troops. 
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0 troops passed through the village of Mouland near Visé. The above photograph was taken when they 
ped there. Some peasants who fired on German troops from a farmhouse here were captured and shot 
Without trial. In the hollow towards the left are Belgian prisoners guarded by Germans. 


troops passing through France. Russian troops entraining for the Frontier. 
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THE MAN IN THE FIRING LINE. 


By F. Britten Austin. 
: ‘HE general-in-chief dwells in his special rail- 


way train; the corps commanders dash to 

and fro in their automobiles ; the divisional 
generals, the brigadiers, the colonels ride as becomes 
their rank. They are dignitaries, but their brows 
are lined with care, and the object of their care is 
the humble foot-soldier, who is tramping, in his 
hundreds of thousands, hour after weary hour. 
Considered individually, he is the principal in the 
mighty duel. His officers are but his seconds, 
whose great and everlasting preoccupation it is 
to get him into the field, to place him in a favour- 
able position when there, to advise him where to 
aim, to replenish him with ammunition, to keep 
him fed and clothed at points far from the depots 
of supply. At this immense problem of ‘ second- 
ing ’’ a million men, the best brains of five 1 ations 
are working at top pressure. 

For him the aeroplanes rise like larks from the 
field in the mists of dawn. For him the cavalry 
ride far in front, and scan the landscape for an 
enemy that may take him unawares. For him 
the artillery swings into action, battery by battery, 
and thunders at the distant hills, flinging its awful 
shells among the men that lie in wait for him, so 
that when he charges it is upon a foe whose 
nerves are shaken and his courage sapped. For 
him the roads behind his back are jammed for 
miles with wagons bearing his food, his ammuni- 
tion, and the thousand and one articles necessary 
to maintain him strong and healthy in the field. 
For him the divisional staffs struggle with the 
problem of bringing an endless train of vehicles 
over bad roads, so that they shall arrive at the 
hour he wants them. 

And what of him, the object of all this solici- 
tude? See him arriving at the regimental depots. 
His rifle, pack, and uniform are issued to him, 
and he is marched into the parade-ground, where 
the exasp2rated officers curse at his clumsy efforts 
to remember the once familiar drill. A day or 
two and, headed by the band, the regiment marches 
through a cheering crowd to the railway station. 
The flames of enthusiasm around him fire his 
blood also; he crowds into the wagons, coal- 
truck, cattle-van, or passenger-coach, and shouts 
and sings. 

At last he arrives. With his comrades he 
tumbles out of the wagon, stiff with long hours of 
cramped confinement. The night is falling. The 
officers give sharp orders. The battalion forms 
itself into line, into column, and moves off. The 
march prolongs itself in twilight, and then in 
darkness through an unknown landscape. At last 


»They are in an open field. He looks round 
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comes*the order to halt, and then to bivoua@ 
6 


some evidence of preparation. Where is tbé 
supply-train? It has not arrived. Supperl 
and weary, he flings himself on the bare ground. ~ 

All too soon the reveillé wakes him. Mot 
hungry than before, he rises and stretches tb@) 
stiffness from his limbs. A wagon rumbles int? 
the field. Food? No—ammunition. His gen@ 
rals will feed him if they can, but they will supply 
him with cartridges, no matter what obstacles af? 
in the way. : 

The battalion ranges itself, marches off in colum® 
of fours. Whither? Who knows? Rumours }Y 
along the ranks, pessimistic or madly cheertU 
As the light grows stronger and they top a his 
they perceive another regiment marching ahea® 
They are brigaded, then. With whom? Gradv* 
ally, Heaven knows whence, the informatio? 
spreads. Their circle of knowledge widens, unt 
it embraces the division, the corps. There ! 
stops. The army corps of which they are a part 
is like a world to them. 

At last, one morning, the soldier wakes to thé 
roar of a persistent artillery. The great day ha 
dawned. The brigade is formed up in paradé 
order. A glow wakes in each individual heart: 
Carts roll up to them, bringing provisions and 
more ammunition. Presently they begin to marcb- 

The whole world is filled with noise. Ever 
thing shakes with it. It presses uncomfortably _ 
upon the ears. The artillery is hammering a 
the distant perilous gates by which he is to pass. — 

Suddenly a shriek passes overhead like some 
screaming panic-stricken djinn. A dreadful crasB- 
follows. Something clutches at his heart. Thé 
drums begin to roll, hypnotizing his mind away _ 
from the imminent danger. The brigadier rides’ | 
past with his staff, smiling. All is well. 

Evolutions follow, he almost unconscious 0! 
them. He finds himself in line. In front of hit 
is a landscape, normal enough, with hills an 
woods and streams. From unseen origins gre@ 
waves of appalling sound roll across it. 

Two companies advance upon his right, opening 
their files swiftly into wide intervals. A long liné 
of isolated men, they disappear into a declivity: 
Instantly a sharp crackling sound comes from thé 
hollow. His heart jumps; a queer sensation fi 
his chest. It has begun. He sees his colonel 1# 
front, laughing with his captain. All is well. . 

He gazes at the landscape before him. Not 4: 
human being is visible, but the noise increases 
The vast roar of the artillery oppresses him, 
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Admirals all, they said their say But they left us a kingdom none can take, Admirals all, for England’s sake, 
(The echoes are ringing still), The realm of the circling sea, Honour be yours and fame, 
Admirals all, they went their way To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake, And honour, as long as waves shall break, 
To the haven under the hill. And the Rodneys yet to be. To Nelson’s peerless name. 
H. NEWBOLT. 
(‘Collected Poems,” page 2s.) 
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PARKSIDE WORKS, EDINBURGH, 
August 29, 1914. 


T is the duty of all men of business in this crisis to do their utmost to keep their 

employees as fully employed as possible. That is the civilian counterpart of the 

duty of armed defence, for a nation’s livelihood is as vital to its existence as its 
fleets and armies. 


In a great war the Book Trade is bound to suffer, but it need not suffer too much. 
People must read something, and if they will not read ordinary literature they should 
be provided with good books on the one subject which fills their minds. 

We propose to devote special attention at present to war publications, and this 
for three reasons: To keep our workpeople employed ; to assist the bookselling trade, 
which is apt at such times to suffer severely ; and to give sound literature to those 
readers who cannot subsist wholly on a newspaper diet. 


We give below a list of new publications and reissues which have already been 
arranged. THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 


The War. A™ Weekly Magazine of the latest war pictures, with some reading matter of general interest. 
40 pages, printed on art paper. Price 3d. 


Nelson’s Atlas of the War. Containing 16 pages of Maps by Bartholomew, and about 
80 pages of sketch maps, plans, diagrams, statistics, etc. Size, Crown 4to, bound in paper boards. Price 
Is. net. Ready on 1st September. 


bed oO 
How Armies Fight. A complete popular description of the organization of a modern 
army and its operations in the field. Popular reprint in paper wrapper. 16 coloured plans and 52 illustra- 
tions. Price 1s. net. Ready on rst September. When this book first appeared it received warm commendation 
from Lord Roberts, Field-Marshal Oyama of Japan, and other distinguished soldiers. This book is of special 
interest at the present crisis, as it describes a campaign in Belgium with the same combatants, the same forces, 
the same plan of campaign, and in some cases the same generals as in the struggle which is now raging. 


The Duke of Wellington. By J. WatterR Bucuan. With 16 illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 
This new Life of the Duke of Wellington was included in Nelson’s List of Publications for Christmas 1914, but 
the manufacture of it has been accelerated, and it is now ready for immediate delivery. It contains a graphic 
description of the Waterloo Campaign. 


me 6c a. oad - ‘ 
The Story of the Victory.” By Grorrrey CALLENDER, Instructor on Naval History 
at Osborne. Price 3s. 6d. ‘This book tells the full life story of Nelson’s famous fighting ship, and gives a 
vivid account of the navy life of his period. 


The Riddle of the Sands. By Erskine CuiLpers. (In Nelson’s Library. Price 7d. net.) 
It is an open secret that when this book was first published, the War Office considered it so important an exposure 
of German designs that a special commission was sent to investigate that part of the North Sea coast which is the 
scene of the tale. The boox tells how two English yachtsmen stumble upon a great international mystery, and 
after amazing adventures discover the solution. It is told in the simple, realistic style of a log-book—a style 
which carries complete conviction to the reader. No one who has read the first few pages will lay the book 
down till he has discovered the secret behind the Frisian sand dunes. Over 100,000 copies of “The Riddle 
of the Sands” have already been sold in Nelson’s edition (and at least as many more in previous editions), and 
there is a great demand for it at the present moment. 


In Action. Price 2s. net. This volume of battle stories by F. Brirren AvusTIN gives a very realistic 
impression of war fought under modern conditions. It was recently published in Nelson’s 2s. Series, and it 
has just been reprinted to meet the present demand. 


Famous Modern Battles. By Captain A. HiLttiarp ATTERIDGE. Price ts. net. This 
volume describes the great battles from the Alma to Lule Burgas. Originally published at 5s., it has now been 
included in Nelson’s Shilling Library. 


The Anglo-German Problem. By Dr. CHARLES SAROLEA. Price 2s. net. A popular 
study of the political aims of Germany and its Emperor, and of the causes and growth of militarism in Germany. 
Dr. Sarolea is a distinguished Belgian who has made a close study of European politics, and is the Editor of 
Everyman. 


The Mainsprings of Russia. By Hon. Maurice Barinc. Just published. Price 2s. net. 


In the opinion of the Press this is the best and most readable handbook on Russia ever published in popular form. 


What I Saw in Russia. _ By Hon. Maurice Barinc. (In Nelson’s Shilling Library. Price 


1s. net.) A selection of Mr. Baring’s Russian Studies, and some of his Letters on the Russo-Japanese War. 


The War in the Air. By H. G. Wetts. (In Nelson’s Library. Price 7d. net.) This famous 
book was the first to give a Vivid impression of the warfare by aeroplanes which might be expected in a struggle 
between Germany and Britain. Over 30,000 copies have been sold in Nelson’s edition this year. 


The Path to Rome. By HivarrE Bettoc. (In Nelson’s Shilling Library. Price rs. net.) 
This is one of the most charming books of travel published in recent years, and it is particularly interesting at the 
present moment because it Slves a description of the theatre of war in Alsace-Lorraine from the point of view of 
one who has marched through it on foot. Over 30,000 copies have been sold in Nelson’s edition. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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a vague anxiety. Overhead the shriek 
8ain and again, a flight of djinns. The 
era. a the hollow swells louder, splutters 
shock ind faster. A‘shell bursts with a paralyzing 
the TP ges In front of him. A couple of men in 
e ‘shift all for no obvious reason, and lie still. 
Suda S Nervously from foot to foot. 
annot enly his company moves forward. He 
it. Temember hearing the order which started 
tes. finds himself advancing, his comrades 
ing ite away from him. The company is extend- 
a order. An isolated figure, he descends 
Tonnes A savage swarm of insects greets him, 
and rol Past his ears. A man near him pitches 
He he - The insects are bullets whizzing past ! 
Stinct Sitates involuntarily, chilled with the in- 
font ve fear of Death. The captain runs in 
% Waves his sword, and shouts. On, on! 
in th MTitation succeeds to the first chill of fear 
© soldier. These flying bullets annoy him. 
summ Men who are shooting at him must be 
’ arily dealt with. The captain is right. On! 
faa him is a long line of individual busy 
again They run forward, fall, fire, and run on 
ceded ppiey are the two companies which pre- 
failed ae On their track are men who have 
in a ° Tise again. He passes these like figures 
Pitcheg Team. He is running now. The _high- 
i drone about his ears becomes more 
_Tises to a wail. A whistle shrills. He 
himself upon the ground and looks for his 


tense, 


c 
tore The officer is pointing to a wood down 
Sol ic valley. “Nine hundred yards!” The 


" Ganderstands intuitively rather than hears. 
What Justs the sight, and fires at the wood. 
“aie relief is the action of pulling the trigger, 
Whistle or. of the exploding cartridge. The 
ce. Shrills anew. The captain is on his feet 
Ollow him | 
» On! His emotions are a chaos of rage and 
Men th 1S impressions are a_ blurred vision of 
and at run, of men that fling up their arms 
crash PP le: a confused consciousness of rending, 
Mg sounds, of the imperatively shrieking 


Whist] hn . ‘ 
are Eo He is in a turmoil where time and space 


nN 
fear. 


Plun Stream flows before him unexpectedly. He 
Pingine Mm up to his waist. A multitude of im- 
foam 8 bullets lashes the water round him into 
Mean; He -presses on—a madman, blind to the 
rit of an observed effect. 
Vivors he farther side he comes up witb the sur- 
% of the first two companies. They crouch 
Succe a high bank. From above comes a quick 
hea of vivid, splitting crashes. The first- 
“nthig "S shake their heads—impossible to talk. in 
sud] Rolse—and cower. .He comes: to himself 
fnly. feels himself a thing of nought madly 
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affronting an entity of colossal might. Go back ? 
He’ turns his head:and sees a swarm of his com- 
rades pressing after him, splashing through the 
stream. The sight encourages him; the drift is 
still onward. On then? © He looks for his cap- 
tain. The officer has disappeared. A young 
lieutenant of his company is gesticulating, point- 
ing to the bank. 

Two or three men scale it, are silhouetted 
against the sky. They are flung back on the 
instant as by a wind—corpses. The little lieu- 
tenant blows shrilly on his whistle, a shriek of 
rage. He dashes at the bank, mounts it, waves 
his sword! On,on! As one follows a supernatural 
being, with avast unreasoning wave of confidence, 
he also.springs up the bank—the others likewise. 

He runs, with all his faculties focussed on the 
lieutenant. At the whistle he flings himself down 
and fires at the wood, now close—once—twice— 
the third time there is no report. He feels quickly 
in his pockets for another clip of cartridges. 
There are none left. He has fired a couple of 
hundred times, and it seems scarcely a dozen. 
A wave of despair follows close on his stupefac- 
tion. He is helpless, weaponless. Back then ? 
No. The other companies behind him are swarm- 
ing on. The whistle shrieks. The young lieu- 
tenant is on his feet, waves them forward. The 
bayonet then ! 

The bayonet! Another impulse of confidence 
surges up in him. The long, thin strip of steel at 
the end of his. rifle seems a part of himself, a 
projected nerve. It seems to burn with the 
intensity of his desire. Before him a long line 
of fresh-turned earth comes into sight, just in 
front of the wood; a haze lowers over it, and the 
glint of steel and stabs of flame flicker in the haze. 
A few yards only separate him from it. He sees, 
with impuissant rage, figures spring up from the 
line of earth and run away. He howls in anger 
that they should thus escape his vengeance. He 
is a maddened animal urged forward at its highest 
speed by the primeval lust to stab and slay. 

At last! A figure rises up before him as in a 
fog. He drives his bayonet into it instantly. 
Fiercely voluptuous, he feels the steel sink in. 
Around him is pandemonium. 

After an incomputable time he emerges from 
a nightmare of shouts and blows and screams. 
The long line of trench is occupied by his com- 
rades. The young lieutenant is appointing a 
guard over a group of sullen prisoners. More 
men come up and cheer. He cheers also. 

Men continue to arrive. The brigadier and his 
staff gallop up. The great man is pleased. He 
shouts something about heroes. The soldier 
thrills with «gratification. He has fulfilled his 
destiny. 
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Queen of the Belgians—German Cavalry on the March. 


Queen Elizabeth is taking the deepest concern in the care of the wounded. The photograph shows 
her paying a visit to one of the Brussels hospitals. The Royal Palace in Brussels was turned 
into a hospital immediately after the outbreak of the war. 
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“tge bodies of German cavalry were sent out far in advance of the main army, to screen its movements and 
to search out the enemy’s positions. Terrible stories are told of the cruelty of these marauders. 
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THE GERMAN KAISER—A STUDY. 


By Charles Sarolea, D.Ph., D.Litt. 
(Continued from last week.) 


traditionally distinguished by a high sense 
of duty. The motto of Frederick the Great, 
“I serve,” is characteristic of that tradition, and 
the definition of the Prussian king as “ the first 
servant of the State’’ has become a household 
word wherever the German language is spoken. 
William the Second has inherited the high sense 
of duty of his ancestors. He is fully alive to the 
formidable responsibility entailed by his exalted 
office. He is a strenuous worker, omnipresent, 
omniscient. Whether his work is always profit- 
able is another question. 


a ‘HE Hohenzollern monarchs have been 


Bourgeois Royalty. 


As a matter of fact the Hohenzollerns are 
upstart princelings. They are the parvenus and 
arrivistes amongst royal dynasties. Notwithstand- 
ing the mythical history and the fantastical statu- 
ary of the Steges Allee, they are but of yesterday 
compared to the Bourbons or Habsburgs. Their 
phenomenal ascent from an obscure margraviate 
to Imperial power was accomplished in half a 
dozen generations. This extraordinary success 
must be largely attributed to their practical quali- 
ties of common-sense and judgment, which their 
very obscurity and poverty made a necessity. 
With the exception of one or two episodes oy sk 
ing the heroic fortitude of Frederick the Great 
and of Queen Louise, after a crushing defeat, there 
is little which is tragic or romantic, or even pic- 
turesque, about the Hohenzollern family. They 
have pushed their fortunes by the same processes 
by which.a clerk or artisan works his way upwards 
to become a manager or captain of industry ; and 
Samuel Smiles, the author of Self-Help, could have 
chosen no better illustration to point his utilitarian 
and bourgeois morality. 


Militarism as an Investment. 


The Hohenzollern is by tradition and education 
a militarist. It is the army which has made both 
the nation and itsrulers. The Prussian dukes first 
rose into political significance by making it worth 
while for other princes to seek their military sup- 
port. They invested all their available resources in 
armies and armaments, and no investment ever 
proved more remunerative.. To the Great Elector, 
to the Sergeant-King, to Frederick the Great, the 


army was the first concern of the State, and the 
military expenditure was out of all proportion to 
the resources of the people. The Prussian army 
has suffered no diminution under William the 
Second. It remains the first pillar of the throne 
and the first concern of the prince. In hours of 
doubt and suspicion, when a disloyal Opposition 
asserts itself in the Reichstag, William delights in 
escaping to Pomerania and to the eastern marches, 
to be strengthened by the devotion and allegiance 
of his Junkers. If the orators of the Opposition 
were to become too unpleasantly noisy and critical, 
the Emperor would emphatically remind them 
that Prussia and the German Empire were not 
created by eloquent speeches, but by the heroism 
of German soldiers. 


Impulsive and Irrepressible. 


It would be to convey an entirely wrong idea of 
the Kaiser to represent him as a mere replica of 
a general type. Whether he is a strong man or 
not, it will be for the reader to judge. One thing 
is certain, that he is a personality, that he has 
a decided originality. 

The first trait we associate with the Kaiser 
is that of an impulsive and irrepressible sovereign. 
He is rash, spirited, and impatient of control. 
This trait is partly the result of his temperament. 
It is the result of his virtues as much as of his 
defects. It is the result of the sincerity and spon- 
taneity of his disposition. But it is also the out- 
come of circumstances. In consequence of the 
tragic death of his father he was unexpectedly 
called to the throne in early youth. He was free 
to indulge to the full the tendencies of his nature 
at an age when passions are strongest, and he 
had not sat on the throne for two years when 
his dismissal of Bismarck removed the last ob- 
stacle to his:imperious will. 

The impulsiveness of the Kaiser expresses 
itself equally in his words and in his deeds, in 
his indiscretions and in his tactlessness. It is 
unnecessary to point out that the indiscretions 
of William have been innumerable. He is the 
irresponsible talker and speech-maker on the 
throne. There has hardly been a crisis in con- 
temporary German history which cannot be 
traced to one of the “winged words” of William, 
and their consequences have often been incal- 
culable. 
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The « Restless » Kaiser, 
T , 
bane, Kaiser has a restless temperament. The 
“ m8 :habit in William the Second amounts 
stantly ge No European sovereign is so con- 
Perpetual 3 move by sea and by land. His 
his ke Journeys may be partly explained by 
*f Intellectual curiosity and his genuine 
“pa € Sea, but they are mainly the result 
are not hstitutional disposition. They certainly 
cal re Justified by political necessity. Politi- 
bu i may explain some of his journeys, 
Urgently | frequently political necessity would 
Y demand his remaining in the capital. 

two des 'S unable to remain in the same spot for 
the me on end, so he is unable to concentrate on 
Ria 3 topic. He changes his interests from 
Eve day. He claims universal competency. 
his a Problem, human and divine, comes within 
og He is an architect and an artist, and 
Yell ere _the famous cartoons illustrating the 
ecidin eril, He has assisted Direktor Bode in 
spur; § which works of art are genuine and which 
He has appeared as a Biblical critic, 
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Bape’ lectured Professor Delitsch on the Bible- 
ict j Controversy. He has pronounced his ver- 
Moder, the great battle between classical and 
of a ™ languages, and he has declared in favour 
auth onodern education. He has appeared as an 
Zep aed On aeronautics, and has proclaimed Count 
Pelin the greatest German of the century. 


Optimist and Egotist. 


Seal rf extraordinary that after all the mis- 
he has € has made, and all the disappointments 
by @ Suffered, he should not have been sobered 
vents, and that his checkered reign should 
But —" made him into a cynic and a sceptic. 
€ Kaiser remains an optimist. He hates 
Tather €spises pessimists. He has enthusiasms 
“pe than enthusiasm. He is always speaking 
of _ Petlatives; and he continues to be brimful 
Pry He makes us forget that he has 
His he empire for a quarter of a century. 
abund Optimism may be due to his super- 
healt ant vitality, but it is due even more to his 
lief in mond superb egotism, to his unshaken be- 
addict Imself. He has no misgivings ; he is not 
the “ to introspective moods. Even though 
Wiy;.20le of Germany were of one opinion, once 
to thin has made up his mind he would continue 
himselt that he was right ; always reserving to 
Ff to the privilege of changing the right opinion 
ay into the wrong opinion of to-morrow. 


p “lighttul Vanity. 


ful Kaiser’s egotism is tempered by his delight- — 


nity, All those who have approached him 
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agree that it is vanity rather than pride which 
characterizes the Kaiser, for the proud man is 
satisfied with his own approval. Pride would have 
isolated William on the pinnacle of power. The 
vain man depends on the applause of others. The 
Kaiser’s vanity has brought him nearer to his sub- 
jects, has made him more human and more sociable. 
But there is one evil consequence of the Kaiser’s 
unbounded vanity—namely, that it places him 
at the mercy of unscrupulous flatterers. All the 
Kaiser’s independent biographers agree in empha- 
sizing the fact that flatterers alone have a chance 
at the Court of Berlin. 


-Megalomania and Extravagance. 


The boundless egotism combined with the 
despotic temper, the vanity of a comparatively 
weak and amiable and sociable sovereign de- 
pending on applause, have been indulged for so 
many years that in the course of time they have 
degenerated into megalomania. In a Wittels- 
bach prince such megalomania would have led 
to madness. In the Hohenzollern it has only 
resulted in extravagance. That extrava~ance 
expresses itself in a thousand ways, especially in 
such striking manifestations as his fifty resi- 
dences or his three hundred uniforms. It is 
characteristic of the Kaiser’s total absence of 
humour that with his extravagant habits he 
is constantly preaching the simple life. It would 
have been well for him if he had practised a 
little more what he preaches, for William finds 
himself in an almost chronic state of bankruptcy, 
and his close relations with American millionaires 
and Jewish financiers have not sufficed to relieve 
him of his anxieties. 


An Imperial Actor. 


The Kaiser’s megalomania also explains the 
theatrical aspects of his personality. He loves 
to astonish, to dazzle his subjects. His appear- 
ances and his poses are those of an Imperial 
actor, and are always studiously calculated to 
produce a sensation. Hence his surprise visits, 
his startling appearances in regimental barracks 
in the dead of night or in the early morning ; hence 
his Eastern journeys ; hence, especially, the extra- 
ordinary importance he attaches to the ritual 
of dress and uniform. It has been said that the 
Kaiser has such a nice perception of the fitness 
of things in this matter that when he visits an 
aquarium he thinks it necessary to put on the 
uniform of an admiral, and that when he eats 
an English plum pudding he thinks it necessary 
to don the uniform of the Dragoon Guards. 
Certainly the three hundred uniforms of Kaiser 
William will become as legendary as the simple 
threadbare coat of Frederick the Great. 
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Belgian Troops at Louvain. 


Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, appointed Colonel-in-Chief 
ofitize Colonial Contingents. 


Lord Roberts’s Message 


to the Publishers of this 
Magazine. 


I am interested to hear that you propose to 
publish a weekly illustrated narrative of the Great 
War in which we, with all the rest of Europe, 
are now involved. 


I consider that it is very desirable that the 
true story of this terrible strife should be pre- 
sented, week by week, in a clear and sober 
record. The better that the Nation and the 
Empire are acquainted with the actual facts, 
the more intelligently will they appreciate their 
significance, and the more calmly and the more 
firmly will they brace themselves to endure to 
the end and to conquer. 


I wish your enterprise success. 


Yours very truly, 


ROBERTS, F.-M. 
August 17, 1914. 
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Tirlemont.—Marks of Conflict. 


n : : : 
the earlier stages of the German advance on Brussels the Belgian lancers had some success against German 
cavalry, and captured the horses and wagons shown above. 


The Parish Church of Haelen and a private house in the same town battered by German shells. 
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Is He the “Strong Man”’ ? 


In many respects the Kaiser strikes us as a 
living anachronism. And this fact might ex- 
plain the frequent opposition he has roused. If 
that be so, the problem arises: Does this opposi- 
tion express the substance of his character, and 
will that opposition not gather strength as the 
German people more fully realize how entirely 
their government is out of date and ill-adapted 
to the requirements of the times? And is the 
Kaiser indeed against the times? Is the Kaiser 
the strong man of Ibsen, who dares to stand 
alone and resist the onslaught of democracy ? 


What is Lacking. 


If we were to believe the Kaiser’s own inter- 
pretation of himself we would have to answer 
in the affirmative. But if our diagnosis of the 
Kaiser’s characteristics is correct, such an inter- 
pretation would be entirely misleading. The Kaiser 
is not the Titan who stands in solitary grandeur 
and who waits until the tide of democracy over- 
whelms him. He lacks the essentials of the 
strong man. The strong man is characterized 
by self-restraint, and we have seen that the 
Emperor remains incurably impulsive. A strong 
man is characterized by calmness and repose, 
and the Emperor is always agitated. A strong 
man is characterized by wisdom, and the Emperor 
is again and again carried away by his passions. 
A strong man is reticent, and the German Em- 
peror is indiscrect and tactless. On the other 
hand, it is not truce that he stands alone. He 
only leads when he is sure to have a large follow- 
ing. And when it is necessary he is himself 
content to follow. He is pliable and impression- 
able and sensitive to every passing mood of 
public opinion, and he has an almost morbid 
craving for applause and popularity. 


Modern Materialism. 


So far from being a medieval Holy Roman 
Emperor he is the most modern of rulers. 
This sovereign so often described as medizval is 
almost American in his tastes and sympathies. 
He delights in receiving African and Yankee 
millionaires like Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. He delights in associating with cap- 
tains of industry like Krupp, and in honouring 
Jewish bankers, much to the disgust of his Prus- 
sian Junkers. He refuses to accept, as American 
ambassador, Mr. Huil, simply because, although 
rich in mental gifts and in a world-wide fame, the 
diplomat is not, in the opinion of the Kaiser, 
sufficiently. rich in the material goods of this 
world worthily to represent his countrymen at a 
magnificent court like the Court of Berlin. 


So thoroughly is the Kaiser steeped in mate 
rialism that intellectual and moral values count 
very little with him. No modern ruler except thé 
late King Leopold of Belgium has more constantly 
kept in view the material interests of his subjects: 
Where his speeches do not deal with his own august 
personality, they deal largely with the commerci 
expansion of the empire. When he is not concerne 
about the needs of the fighting navy, he is con 
cerned with the needs of the merchant service. 


Creator of the German Navy. 


The Emperor may certainly claim a large share 
in the promotion of the naval expansion of moder? 
Germany. It might almost be said that although 
love for the army is traditional in his house, that 
love is even surpassed by his love for the navy: 
It seems as if there were something more person 
and more intimate in the Kaiser’s attachment t? 
the navy. It is the love of the parent for the 
child. The army he has inherited from his 
ancestors. The navy, on the contrary, is his owt 
creation. Naval expansion dates from his reign- 
It was he who first told the Germans that theif 
future was on the water: ‘‘ Our future lies of 
the sea.”” It was he who first offered them new 
oceans to conquer. The water seems to be the 
Kaiser’s favourite element. He is an indefatigable 
yachtsman ; he travels by sea even more than by 
land; he has advocated naval expansion moré 
consistently and more passionately than any othe 
cause. 


Represents Modern German Ideas. 


We have dwelt on the megalomania of the 
Kaiser. But his countrymen are not as um 


pleasantly impressed by this aspect of the Kaiser's 


character as we are ourselves, because his megalo- 
mania is often only the expression of that of his 
people. When he shakes the mailed fist, when he 
warns his enemies, when he goes to Tangier or t9 
Constantinople, he has the hearty and unanimou$ 
support of his subjects, with the exception of the 
Socialists. 

And, generally speaking, it is because thé 
Kaiser is so thoroughly modern and so thoroughly 
German that he has received in such an ample 
measure the applause for which he craves. He 15 
popular because he is representative of the modem 
German people. He may often have blundered, 
but lie understands the soul of the mob. He may 
be self-willed and indulge his impulses, but thos 
impulses generally are also the impulses of is 
subjects; and it must be said in justice to the 
Kaiser that too often he has been blamed for thé 


indiscretions of the German people. 
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THE REAL STATE OF GERMANY. 


Lathe following is the report of an interview with an officer, the subject of a neutral power, who arrived in 


ndon fro 


task is m m Germany on August 2oth. 


ore serious than we imagine.] 


| TRAVELLED under the most favourable-con- 

10ns, armed with the passport of a neutral 
Kaige Vr? with. a.pass from the chief of the 
comma Auitary cabinet, and separate orders to the 
tory m nders of each army corps through whose terri- 
days fopoomey lay. Yet even so it took me eleven 
You 1,2 2V¢l from Stuttgart to the Dutch frontier. 
in Gate: no idea of the real position of affairs 


to you any. It is at once much more favourable 
You im and much more formidable for you than 
fr @gine. In the first place, you may dismiss 


Polany ut mind all idea of disaffection, except in 


0 
h nd and Alsace-Lorraine. The Germans are 


lj poe With their back to the wall. They stand 
exer.;2° Man behind their Emperor. Even the 
--CUtion 


join tp of Dr. Liebknecht (who refused to 
feelin € colours) has had no effect on public 
existen he whole nation is fighting for its 
degree Ce. There is not a single male of any 
ightes of physical fitness between the ages of 

illin n and fifty-five who is not in the field or 
The vely in preparation for taking the field. 
lime th ary authorities calculate that in a short 
There eY will have 9,000,000 men under arms. 
horse. ‘*.2t present no scarcity of food nor of 
: I saw were all well fed, well 
® num 800d physique, and excellent moral. I saw 
they wy, t of French and Belgian prisoners of war ; 
Of war © i a dilapidated condition, as prisoners 

Ways are, but seemed in excellent spirits. 


ritish Residents in Germany. 


Were fare residents and travellers in Germany who 
Without sh enough to stay on are held as prisoners 
Men ar distinction of age, sex, or health. The 
The te Mostly in strict confinement in fortresses. 
Suarded are interned in hotels or public buildings 
Walk a q y sentries, and are only allowed an hour’s 
-2Y, under military supervision. 
litt}, 4/©@M passports are practically useless, and 
.“istinction is made between British and 
They are all tarred with the 
Public feeling is very incensed 
the Italians ; and, indeed, all neutrals are 
to continual suspicion and insults. 


Militar y Situation. 


the Ge difficult to see what effective resistance 
The - Satara can offer to the Russian advance. 
on nf Vi 

Men 


Ang] 
Wainst 
®XPosed 


Ve only two army corps of the first line 

sw eastern frontier, the rest being Landsturm 
forts b ° will “ doggedly enough behind 
’ Sut are hardly physically fit for the field. 


He relates exactly what he saw in Germany, and warns us that our 


The flower of the German Army is in the west. 
The statements I have read in your papers since 
my return of the state of disorganization of a large 
part of these forces are nonsense, and mischievous 
nonsense at that. But I had ocular proofs of the 
severe punishment the Germans suffered in their 
first action against the French at Altkirch. The 
commander of the army corps engaged, who is a 
personal friend of mine, acknowledged to me a 
loss of nearly 10,000 dead, wounded, or missing. - 
He stated that the fury of the French bayonet 
attack was incredible, and that had they had a 
sufficient reserve to follow up their advantage, 
he would have had the greatest difficulty in saving 
the remnants of his army corps. 

There is no doubt, too, that the vigour, initiative, 
and military value of the Belgian Army came as 
a complete and most disagreeable surprise to the 
German Army leaders. It is a curious fact that 
no one in Germany attaches any credence to the 
reported landing of a British force on the Con- 
tinent. A German staff officer assured me with 
every appearance of sincerity that if it was in- 
tended to send such a force at all, which was 
doubtful, it would not be ready for two months 
at least. The announcements of a British landing 
in the French and neutral press he characterized 
as a stupid piece of bluff. 


The Economic Situation. 


The weak point in the shining armour of Ger- 
many is the economic situation. It is indescribable. 
The richest harvest of years is being slowly and 
inefficiently gathered in by women, frail old men, 
and children. There is no business; all works, 
factories, and large shops are closed. Prices are 
being kept down by Government at the cost of 
ruining tradesmen. When their present stock 
gives out, God only knows what wul happen. All 
travel, transit, and postal traffic is at a standstill. 
The towns are ill lit, and will soon not be lit at all. 
There is no provision of fuel if the war lasts 
throughout the winter. There are no doctors left in 
many districts to minister to the sick. All civil life 
is dead. But make no mistake—the Germans will 
endure famine, disease, decimation, before they will 
givein. The war was not popular at the first ; it is 
not popular now. But it is there, and you will not 
end it till you have obliterated a race of sixty-five 
millions. This is the biggest thing in the world’s 


history, and as a sincere friend of your country, 
I am sorry to notice that your people have not 
begun to realize the immensity of your task. 
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Harvest [Time.—The Camp Fire.—Confusing the Raiders. 
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As the fighting in Belgium is taking place during the harvest, the Belgian soldiers have been covering 
their black helmets with straw to render themselves less conspicuous. 
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Snatching a hurried meal in the intervals of A Belgian trooper painting out the names on th? 
fighting. sign-posts of Belgian roads. 
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Refugees in Brussels.—Gallant Liége. 


The 
told 


City of Brussels was remarkably calm until long processions of refugees from the surrounding country 
of the approach of the Germans. The arrival of many wounded and the sight of hostile aeroplanes 
caused intense excitement, and thousands of the citizens left the city in a panic. 


h a 
with, brilliant part played by Liége in the opening moves of the war gives an interest to everything connected 
at town. The picture shows one of the bridges, and the formerly busy quays on the bank of the Meuse. 


Though the Germans have occupied the city, the Belgians still hold the forts. 


> 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


In Silence and Secrecy. 


Before the event is overshadowed by greater 
and graver doings, let us place on record the 
great satisfaction of the nation at the swift and 
silent transport of its Expeditionary Force to the 
Continent. Thousands of British people knew 
what was taking place, but barely a hint appeared 
in the newspapers. The tribute which Lord Kit- 
chener paid to the Press for its patriotic reticence 
was thoroughly well deserved. The veil of secrecy 
was lifted by an official communication on the 
17th, which recorded, in the laconic fashion now 
familiar, that our Expeditionary Force had landed 
safely and without a casualty on French soil. 
A very fine feat has been accomplished, of which 
the authorities are rightly proud. Preparations 
were in progress at Boulogne as far back as August 
8, when quays and harbour buildings were cleared, 
camping grounds were prepared, and troop trains 
were in waiting. On this side, in silence and in 
secrecy, our soldiers, quite unaware of their des- 
tination, were hurried to southern ports. All down 
the southern roads through Kent and Hampshire 
great trains of transport and artillery rumbled 
day and night. By the evening of the 16th the 
whole army, with guns, ammunition, baggage and 
transport, was safe in three French ports. The 
Navy had guaranteed its safe passage, and the 
perilous operation was accomplished without sign 
or sound from the German Fleet. 


Scenes at Boulogne. 


Those who know something of the period of 
tense anxiety through which the French people 
passed while the issue of peace or war was hanging 
in the balance on this side of the Channel were not 
in the least surprised to read of the unbounded 
enthusiasm with which our troops were received. 
Their gallant bearing, gaiety, fine looks, muscular 
appearance and splendid conduct deeply impressed 
our Gallic neighbours, who literally showered gifts 
and favours upon them. Admiration was also 
expressed for their costly equipment, and especially 
for the immense fleet of motor cars, vans,and lorries 
by which they were accompanied—a provision 
which gives the force a mobility altogether new 
to war. Already our men have struck up a warm 
friendship with their brothers-in-arms. Every 
. British soldier has been provided with a little list 
of the French words and phrases which he is likely 
to need. Like Wellington, our troops abroad are 
grappling with the French language “ courage- 


? 


ously,” and their efforts at pronunciation creaté 
much amusement. It has been left for Punch t? 
observe that they speak the.“ French of Kit® 
berley.” 


The King’s Farewell. 


Though we have been forbidden to give thé 
Expeditionary Force the traditional ‘‘ send-o 
of cheering crowds, waving banners, and blariné 
bands, the men have not been allowed to dep 
without a fervent ‘‘ God-speed ”” from him wh? 
speaks in the name of us all. The King’s tel 
— of farewell, which was read to the troops # 

outhampton, was marked by a British rese 
and dignity which contrasts nobly with thé 
hysterical messages of the Kaiser. At the samé 
time a little printed letter was handed to each ma? 
from Lord Kitchener—a personal attention whic 
was warmly appreciated. No living man is % 
well qualified to offer counsel and guidance to thé 
soldier, and in his letter the Secretary for War sé 
down in plain direct language all those high am! 
sober ideals which Wordsworth embodied in bi 
“Happy Warrior.” There was no attempt t? 
arouse feeling against the Germans; the men wefé 
quietly told that they were ordered abroad “ t? 
help our French comrades against the invasio# 
of a common enemy.” They were exhorted t? 
perfect steadiness under fire, to the maintenanc® 
of ‘‘ the most friendly relations with those who 
you are helping in this struggle,’ and were et 
couraged to “be invariably courteous, cot 
siderate, and kind.” Looting was stigmatized 
as a “‘ disgraceful act,” and a strong warning W 
given against the special temptations which cod” 
front the soldier. 


The Surrender of Brussels. 


Most moving and most dramatic is the story of 
Belgium’s part in this campaign. Because shé 
would not bow to the bidding of a bully, her fas 
fields have been trodden down, her prosperov% 
industries have been brought to a standstill, hef 
sons have perished by the hundred on tb 
battlefield, and her civil population has suffer 
the barbarities of ruthless invasion. A_ last 
supreme sacrifice has been demanded of het 
and she has not flinched even from that. Hef 
army has been withdrawn to play the part assign 
to it in the allied scheme of strategy. On thé 
morning of the 20th, the Burgomaster of Brussels 
unconditionally surrendered the capital of Belgiu™- 
The Civic Guards were prepared to resist, but wh@ 
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iad a handful of burghers do against the swarm- 
Pa regia outside ? Besides, unconditional sur- 
and hi meant the preservation of the beautiful 
all toric buildings for which the city is famous 
hum; a the world. No doubt the news of Belgium’s 
Fath, i was flashed to every corner of the 
» xa and, to be hailed as the first-fruits of 
< Seng war. Perhaps some more sober-minded 
the at even in their hour of ecstasy, recalled 
- €mark of Napoleon to Ney—that the capture 

N undefended city was no glory. 


The Triumphal Entry. 


<a and Thackeray best interpret for us the 
ii of the townsfolk during the anguished 
Wh ; Which preceded the entry of the Germans. 
Wat, their ancestors suffered on the eve of 
€tloo they suffered last week :— 


« 
Whi 
one thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
'Spering with white lips, ‘The foe !—they come! they 


Come!’ 
A 
the two o’clock they began to come, with all 


Pomp and parade of conquering heroes, 
Ott booming, bands playing, and the famous 
Wa h’s Head and Ziethen Hussars leading the 
‘2°. then followed the infantry, which broke 
ois, the parade or goose step reserved for trium- 
ve Occasions, and hour after hour they tra- 
of te tte streets of the city, some forty thousand 
“D; €m, singing “ Deutschland iiber Alles’ and 
3 th Wacht am Rhein” as they tramped along 
he i camp on the heights near Kochelberg. 
but .oW2stolk maintained a calm, proud attitude, 
breat ere were some who muttered under their 
and th: “They will never come back again,” 
< The Allies will do for them.” The Belgian 
pa Was hauled down from the public buildings, 
€ German flag hoisted in its stead. The 
of + Correspondent remarks on the arrogance 
an € officers, who laughed derisively in the 
Ben of ‘the crowds, and by all sorts of con- 
Deg ble methods did their best to goad the 
t Ple into acts of retaliation. Happily, however, 
Shey Were unsuccessful, and there was no blood- 
ig Should the Germans be forced to retreat 
ine Belgium as a broken and disorganized 
“Ber a terrible day of reckoning will await them. 
ca ans,” said a veteran, with tears in his eyes, 
hacw ever forget this.” A levy of £8,000,000 

®en demanded from the citizens. 


imes 


War On German Trade. 


pedeeondon statue to Lord Chatham bears on its 
Sing an inscription to the effect that by his 
istration commerce had been “ united with 
testj Made to flourish by war.’ Will a similar 
Mony be paid to Mr. Asquith at the close 
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of the present war? Now that the seas are 
practically as free as ever they were, and that 
shipping insurance risks are rapidly declining to 
the normal, our merchants are beginning to 
realize that war may be made on Germany’s 
foreign markets as effectively as upon her soldiers. 
The Government has*promptly taken the lead in 
this matter, not only by facilitating banking and 
restoring financial confidence, but by the issue of 
a circular which gives valuable information on 
the various aspects of Austro-German trade, and 
offers active assistance to British manufacturers 
and traders who desire to take advantage of the 
unexampled opportunity. An exhibition of samples 
is to be held as soon as possible in London, and the 
commercial intelligence officers are already besieged 
by eager inquirers. The temporary cessation of Ger- 
many as a trading and manufacturing power does 
afford an excellent opportunity of capturing the 
neutral markets which she had secured before the 
war, and of breaking down her practical monopoly 
of the world’s trade in such products as dyes and 
In this connection it is worth noting 
that the patents taken out by German firms 
in this country are no longer protective, but are 
open to all, and that a new field of activity of the 
greatest possible importance to the textile trades 
is immediately available. It is to be hoped that 
the British manufacturer at this crisis will desert 
his traditional attitude of “ take it or leave it,” 
and endeavour to study the needs and meet the 
wants of prospective customers as readily and 
intelligently as the rival who ousted him. 
We need not remind all who engage in 
this campaign that it is militant service of a 
specially effective character. In the last resort 
it is the richest nation that wins in modern warfare. 
Every additional sovereign added to the resources 
of this country means increased power to wear 
down the foe. 


The Navy’s New Weapon. 


On land German artillery has already proved 
inferior to the French, and on sea the British 
naval gun has a recognized superiority both in 
power and range to that mounted by the German 
warships. To-day Germany has no ships carry- 
ing a heavier weapon than the 12-inch gun 
which we superseded in I909. Only nine of her 
ships are thus armed, the remainder having either 
II-inch or g.4-inch weapons as their primary 
battle armament. We have already on duty in 
the North Sea thirteen ships mounting the 13.5- 
inch weapon, which is without its equal in any 
of the navies of the world. In October next the 
two British Super-Dreadnoughts, the Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Warspite, are due for delivery. They 
mount an even more deadly weapon—the new 
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The Red Cross at the Front—The Nationalist Army. 


pee 


German prisoners in a village school at Haelen being attended by the Red Cross Staff. Haelen was the scene 
of severe fighting between the Belgians and the Germans, and several of our pictures show the destruction 
wrought by the German shells. 


Mr. John Redmond, M.P., presenting Colours to the Maryborough Corps of the Irish Nationalist Volunteers. 
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: German Crown Prince in the uniform of the Death’s 
ad Hussars. The Belgians are reported to have 
Captured the flag of this famous regiment. 


German prisoners in Belgium whiling away the 
time by a game of cards. 
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15-inch gun. Recently Mr. Winston Churchill 
declared it to be ‘“‘ the most accurate gun at all 
ranges that we have ever had.” It is an excep- 
tionally long-lived gun, and its power may be 
gauged by the fact that whereas the 13.5-inch 
gun discharges a projectile of 1,400; lbs.,, the 
“15-inch gun will hurl a shell of nearly a ton in 
weight for a distance of ten or twelve miles. 
This enables the new weapon to carry through and 
get inside the thickest armour afloat an explosive 
charge nearly half as large again as that of the 
13.5-inch gun. 


Japan with Us. 


The Japanese ultimatum to Germany expired 
at 3 a.m. on Sunday morning last, and the Kaiser 
has a new foe to face. Japan has old scores to 
pay off. It was the German Emperor who inspired 
the league which robbed her of the fruits of victory 
in 1895, and forced her to restore Port. Arthur to 
China in return for a money payment. It re- 
quires little effort of the imagination to appreciate 
the feelings of the Japanese when. they saw, two 
years later, the Germans comfortably ensconced 


at Kiao-chau.. The Kaiser is always fertile in - 


finding occasions on which to assume the offensive, 
and in this instance the murder of certain German 
missionaries was made the pretext for raiding 
Chinese territory, and extorting a lease of Kiao- 
chau and an indemnity. Few have forgotten the 
remarkable speech with which Prince Henry was 
sent on his mission. It was then that the ‘“ mailed 
fist’ was first shaken in the face of the world. 
The occupation of Kiao-chau was followed by 
a general grab: Russia occupied Port Arthur, 
and Great Britain Wei-hai-wei. The Japanese 
have settled accounts with Russia, and very soon 
Germany’s Asiatic ‘‘ place in the sun” will be 
non-existent. The Japanese Prime Minister has 
clearly announced that the object of our Eastern 
allies is “‘to eliminate from Continental China 
the root of German influence, which forms a con- 
stant menace to the peace of the Far East.” She 
harbours no designs for territorial aggrandisement, 
and entertains no desire to promote any other 
selfish interest—an attitude that will be very satis- 
factory to Peking. 


The Death of the Pope. 

On Wednesday of last week the Sovereign 
Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church, Giuseppe 
Sarto, Pius X., died broken-hearted at the out- 
break of Euro war. During the last few days 
of his life he passionately pleaded with princi- 
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palities and powers to stop the strife, but in vail 


‘Probably the bitterest blow of all was his failure 


to influence the aged Franz Josef, who celebrate 
his 85th birthday this week, and himself must, 1 
the course. of mortality; soon go down to his grav? 
mourning. This is not the place in which 1 
discuss the character and policy of the dead Pope» 
but all men, of whatever creed and denominatio™ 
will deplore the demise of a great spiritual dignita 
who spent his remaining strength in the truly 
Christian work of seeking peace. ‘‘ The Almighty 
in His inexhaustible goodness,” said the expirin$ 
Pontiff, ‘‘ wishes to spare me the horrors whic! 
Europe is undergoing.” 


The Fall of Namur. 


The bulletins issued by the Official Press Burea¥ 
on the afternoon of Monday last were by no meat 
cheerful reading. They began with good’ new 
and ended with bad. At. 2.30 we learned that 
the great battle had been raging all Sunday, an¢ 
that the British forces in the neighbourhood of ’ 
Mons had held ‘their ground the whole of: thé 
day and after dark. It was distinctly gratifyin8 
to learn that,in their first encounter our troop? 
had fully justified the confidence we all placed 12 
them. Then came the news—the first line of 
defence at Namur had been taken, the line of thé 
Sambre could no longer be held, and a portion 9 
the allied forces had been withdrawn “ to theif 
original defensive positions on the French frontier: 
Three-quarters of an hour later, the truth was out— 
Namur had fallen. Unquestionably, the loss of th 

eat fortress, presumed to be even stronger tha? 

iége, is a serious misfortune to the Allies. TheY 
are thrown back upon defensive positions alot 
the French frontier, which is ten miles sou 
of Mons, and on an average about thirty mile 
south of the abandoned line. The Germa® 
attack upon these ‘‘ defensive positions,’’ whereV 
they may be, cannot long be delayed, and up?” 
the issue probably depends the fate of Fran¢e® 
At all costs the advance of the enemy must 
delayed. If the Germans can be checked, all m4 
yet be well. Upon the eastern frontier the Russia? 
are advancing rapidly. After six days’ fighting theY 
have swept three German army corps before the™ 
and four considerable towns which form the ké@ | 
to Eastern Prussia are in their hands. It is $4 
that they are advancing towards Berlin by fore? 
marches, but they are as yet more than 300 mlm" 
distant from their objective. Will the ext 
ordinary spectacle be witnessed of the Germans ! 
Paris, and the Russians in Berlin? Who can s4¥ 
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